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THE PLACE OF ART IN A DEMOCRACY* 


BY HON. BRECKINRIDGE LONG 
Third Assistant Secretary of State and President of the St. Louis Art League 


E often hear it argued that Art is not 
one of the important products of 

a Democracy—that the very spirit of 
freedom is inimical to the creation of really 
great masterpieces in that it tends to 
emphasize the practical, rather than the 
aesthetic, side of life, that the aristocratic 
environment is of necessity the only soil 
in which the seed of things artistic may 
have a steady and productive growth. 
But history does not confirm the theory. 

We, in this great democracy, are in our 
childhood as a nation, so it is not surpris- 
ing that our minds are still concerned with 
the practical features of life, rather than 
with those essentially artistic. It is the 
same with the infant. When his eyes first 
open upon this new, great world he takes 
no interest in the aesthetic feature of life. 
He is most practical in his desires and his 
needs. Slowly, very slowly, his aspect 
widens and his growing mind begins to 
absorb the less necessary objects of his 
environment. Of necessity bright and 
gaudy things attract first; soon the cor- 
poreal become interesting phenomena; 
later, pictures in the nursery books claim 
his attention. It is only when his develop- 
ment has made great strides that he begins 
to realize the worth and importance of 
things less necessary or obvious. 

So it was with our struggling forefathers 
who took shelter on the wild soil of North 
America. Their thoughts were naturally 
concerned with their daily needs—food 
was scarce and must be obtained—shelter 


against the biting blasts of winter was 
essential to keep body and soul together. 
They had no time to concern themselves 
with details of architecture in their fierce 
struggle for existence—yet there was a 
certain harmony and beauty in the style 
of their simple dwellings. Those stalwart 
settlers had fled from the old world because 
itrepresented tyranny. All its monuments 
the glory of the church, with its ritual and 
adornments were repugnant, for, to them, 
they meant religious persecution. So they 
discarded them all and returned to sim- 
plicity of worship and to simplicity of 
daily life. Perhaps some of their old con- 
ceptions of the fundamentals still influence 
their descendants. It may be that our lack 
of artistic appreciation and production 
may have sprung from such a source. 
But time will remedy all this—conditions 
are improving with every passing year, 
and the day is not far distant when America 
shall come into its full heritage. 

Those who argue that a Democracy is, 
in itself, inimical to the development of art 
have little knowledge of the world’s history. 
They forget that in Greece art and freedom 
walked hand in hand. They forget that 
the greatest of all poets and of all sculptors 
appeared upon the horizon under demo- 
cratic influence. Homer became the spokes- 
man of his people. He immortalized 
their conquests in language that places him 
and the literature of his country in the 
front rank of artistic merit. Some his- 
torians tell us that there was no Homer, 
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and that the wonderful poems attributed 
to him are the product of many minds. 
If this is so, what greater argument can 
be found to show the influence of an ideal 
democracy upon its art? If political 
freedom could awake the soul of a whole 
nation then, so that it responded in poetry 
which shall live for all time, it can do so 
again. 

Community of interest is essential to 
produce this result. There must be some 
great bond to weld together the many 
varying elements of a conglomerate people. 
If we follow the history of Greece we see 
that worship of the gods was an essential 
factor in this community of interest. They 
alone were responsible for the dearly 
bought victories. It was they who had 
led the conquering host into the temple 
of Nike, and it was they who must be im- 
mortalized in poetry and in sculpture by a 
grateful and adoring nation. At the time 
of Phidias, art was literally the art of the 
people, for all the citizens of Athens took 
a personal and an intimate interest in the 
inspired works which glorified the age. 
It was the art of a democracy. Its place 
is at the pinnacle of merit. Edward 
Everett says of this ideal period: ‘“*‘The 
noble and elegant arts of Greece grew up in 
an Augustan age, unknown before in the 
world. Strangers on the Nile and the 
Euphrates, they sprang at once into life 
in a region not unlike our own New Eng- 
land, iron-bound, sterile, but free.”’ 

If we examine other great epochs of the 
world’s history we shall see that the same 
principles governed the development of 
art during those periods. In the dark ages 
it was in eclipse because the people lacked 
a common interest to bind them together. 
The time was one of turmoil and strife, 
when man had no thought save for the 
preservation of his own, amidst perils and 
difficulties which we cannot appreciate 
today. Religion disappeared. The com- 
mon tie vanished. He had nothing to 
look to for protection. He had lost his 
ideals. Toward the close of the tenth 
century a change in political conditions 
began to manifest itself. Civil order was 
gradually restored. A sense of security 
began to permeate a long harassed people. 
The church became the guardian of the 
poor and needy. Even the fugitive from 
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justice might in it find sanctuary. She 
became the impelling force of the Middle 
Ages because in her eyes all men were equal. 
Religion again became dominant. The 
common*tie was re-established. The grati- 
tude of a whole world for the protection 
which the church afforded began at once 
to manifest itself in a great art—great 
chiefly because it sprang from a love and 
interest common to all. Each man was 
anxious to do his part in the work of im- 
mortalizing his sole benefactress. To this 
end he placed all that was best in him at 
her service—and so one of the greatest 
periods of art came into being all over the 
Christian world. The Gothic cathedral 
represents the work of many hands; the 
striving of many souls to do homage to a 
common mistress. 

The Mediaeval Republics of Italy, con- 
tinually warring among themselves in 
their attempts to transcend one another 
in power and dominion, were each the 
scene of a great development of art. In 
spite of unsettled political conditions, 
the artist lived secure and paid homage 
to the city he loved by his production. 
Especially is this true of Florence where 
the fidelity of contending parties to the 
interests of their city was so genuine that 
it superceded selfish ambitions. This fidel- 
ity is expressed in the art of the period— 
an art which was great because it repre- 
sented the common love and homage each 
citizen felt toward his native land. 

From this cursory glance at the world’s 
history we begin to realize that art and 
liberty developed together and were mutu- 
ally dependent. Why then has our own 
great Republic produced no epoch of art 
analogous to those of more fortunate 
periods? This is undoubtedly due to a 
peculiar train of circumstances which IT 
think may be overcome before many more 
generations have passed away. I have 
already mentioned the tendency on the 
part of our Puritan forefathers to extreme 
simplicity—and the reason which underlay 
it. Why this lack of artistic appreciation 
and production still persisted in succeed- 
ing generations is due to many causes—the 
greatest among which was our lack, as a 
nation, of community of interest. The 
colonists who first sought homes in the 
newly discovered world differed in religion 
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and ideals. Some came from countries at 
variance with one another politically; 
others to escape religious persecutions in 
their own land; many for the sole purpose 
of accumulating wealth; while still others 
were criminals and fugitives from the hand 
of the law. When the time came that the 
colonials must unite against a common foe, 
they did so, but there was no community 
of feeling—only an alliance of necessity— 
among those varying peoples. Years passed 
and still the states were held together by 
a bond of necessity, and continued to 
develop, each in its own way. There was 
no community of feeling and could be none 
until special interests were destroyed for- 
ever and fidelity to country supplanted 
fidelity to state. So the great and terrible 
Civil war became a necessity. Through 
that ordeal of fire a unity was established, 
all differences were settled, a greater people 
was born, a common purpose secured. 
Now, only now, at the beginning of this 
twentieth century is our country at last 
becoming a true democracy. The clouds 
of civil strife have finally rolled away and 
a new generation of free men has emerged 
into the light. And what cannot we now 
look forward to in the years to come, when 
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at last we are one nation, actuated by the 
common ideal? 

This great war which is now upon us will 
serve to weld us together still more strongly. 
All the men, sprung from the seed of many 
races, who have sought shelter and _ pro- 
tection on our hospitable shore, must stand 
together against a common foe. These 
now amalgamated races must labor side 
by side for the maintenance of their national 
rights. They must give of their wealth 
and of their blood, which is far more 
precious, so that our country may be 
victorious and emerge from the struggle 
strong and secure for all time. 

And is it too much to predict that out 
of this great struggle a great art will arise, 
a truly representative art, in which all our 
people shall participate, each one giving 
the best that is in him; an art which repre- 
sents true liberty, at last, and which, 
though dearly bought, is worth all. And 
so we shall come into our own and fulfill 
our divine heritage according to the law of 
time. And art—at least in this democracy 


—shall have its true place, shall be the 
visible manifestation of a great soul which 
shall inspire future generations and in- 
fluence them to higher and greater ideals. 


ALLEN G. NEWMAN, SCULPTOR 


SEE PAGE 457 
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ART GALLERY 


AND LOGGIA OF HON. BRECKINRIDGE LONG, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GUY STUDY, ARCHITECT 


A LITTLE ART GALLERY OF DISTINCTION 


THE GALLERY OF THE Hon. anp Mrs. BRECKINRIDGE LONG 
; >) 


Sp Z0UIsS: 


HE City of St. Louis has recently been 

enriched by the erection of a little 
art gallery, fine in proportion, beautifully 
designed, exquisite in finish, which will 
house a small but rare collection of works 
of art. This is a private gallery, built by 
the Honorable and Mrs. Breckinridge Long, 
adjacent to their St. Louis residence, but 
it is nevertheless in its way a public bene- 
faction, adding to the sum total of existing 
works which are fine. 

The building consists of one large rect- 
angular room, 30 by 70 feet in dimensions, 
with a small loggia or atrium connecting 
the gallery to the residence. The material 
is Bedford stone and the style employed is 
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Classic with Greco-Roman suggestion. 
The architect is Mr. Guy Study of St. 
Louis and to him all credit is due both for 
the general design and for the detail elabor- 
ation. It is said that there have been but 
a few buildings erected since the Morgan 
Library in New York, designed by McKim, 
Mead and White, where the architect was 
given an opportunity to carry out the work 
to so finished a degree. 

Mr. Study had the great good fortune 
of having placed at his disposal for instal- 
lation in the main gallery fragments of fine 
Old World buildings, such as an Italian fire- 
place dating from the thirteenth century, 
carved wooden doors from an old Italian 
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SECTION OF CEILING DECORATION BY H. SIDDONS MOWBRAY 


Palace, the Rosselino Tabernacle, etc.; 
and the great wisdom to associate with 
himself in the work of decoration a painter 
and sculptors of wide repute. 

In the loggia stands a fountain specially 
designed and executed for that particular 
place by Paul Manship; the doorway lead- 
ing into the gallery is of marble beautifully 
carved by Peter Rossak, whose work is to 
be found also in the Morgan Library and 
the University Club Library in New York 
as well as in the Grand Central Railway 
Station in that city. The ceiling of the 
gallery was decorated by H. Siddons 
Mowbray whose mural decorations are to 
“be found in the Appellate Court, University 
~Club and the Morgan Library, New York, 
as well as in the Library of Congress at 
Washington, and elsewhere. 
_ As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, the ceiling is designed with a 
skylight and a deep carved cornice, the 
latter about six feet high, from which spring 
various moulded divisions and_ coffered 
panels. This cornice is penetrated with a 
line of lunettes; the remaining portion form- 
ing a spandrel is divided into panels of 
different shapes. There are twenty-four 
lunettes, twelve of which represent por- 
traits of the great masters of the Renais- 
sance—Michael Angelo, Raphael, Dante, 
Petrarch, Tasso, Cellini, Da Vinci and 
others, and symbolic female figures repre- 
senting Rome, Greece, Byzantium and the 
Far East, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 


Music, Poetry, ete. The figures used in 
the spandrels are of small scale, two or more 
in each panel, and as a series symbolize the 
influence of art on our civilization. The 
lunette figures are on a field of gold. Those 
of the spandrels on a deep, dull blue back- 
ground. Much gold has been used through- 
out the entire work, but it has been glazed 
and toned to obtain the softened and sub- 
dued quality of an old Florentine frame. 
Sculptured figures are in a low key, white 
against blue background; color is also 
used in garlands and running ornaments. 
The entire effect is one of much restrained, 
low key richness and the whole work repre- 
sents a thorough collaboration between 
architect and decorator to obtain an 
ensemble of an early Renaissance interior 
from floor to skylight. All the ornamental 
details in relief have been especially modelled 
for the use of color and gold and further 
enrichment is obtained by the use of raised 
details of ornament on the figures in the 
panels. The result as a whole gives the 
impression in its harmony of all details 
that it is the work of one man. The effect 
is altogether charming and satisfactory. 

Among the furnishings of this gallery 
are a great Umbrian walnut table dating 
from the thirteenth century, and several 
companion throne chairs. On the walls 
paintings by masters of past centuries and 
of the present day, among whom may be 
mentioned Rembrandt, Millet and Sargent, 
will be given place. 
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SELF PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM M. CHASE IN HIS STUDIO 


NOTES FROM TALKS BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 
SUMMER CLASS, CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 


MEMORANDA FROM A StTuDENT’s Note Boox 


FOREWORD - 


HATEVER the verdict may be on William M. Chase as an artist the influence of 
his work as a teacher is unquestioned, combining ripened experience and broad 
outlook with an earnest desire to direct his students wisely. 

The following notes were taken just as Mr. Chase talked to his students during the 
criticism of their work. Because I think they have more of a personal note thus 
than if arranged, they are given without classification. 

It should be remembered that these talks by Mr. Chase were given to students work- 
ing outdoors, hence his frequent injunctions to grasp the impression of the moment 
instead of dwelling on laborious study of detail. 

Frances LAUDERBACH 
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NOTES FROM TALKS BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 


“CATIMULATE yourselves by every pos- 


sible means—going to exhibitions, 
seeing art magazines, reproductions of great 
paintings, and the work of other students; 
also by having all your tools and materials 
in good condition so that no time or energy 
will be lost or the first flush of enthusiasm 
cooled by petty annoyances. 

“Digest the subject fully before begin- 
ning. See it fully done—and well done— 
perhaps as some special painter, whose 
work you admire, would do it. To begin 
to paint without deciding fully what your 
sketch is to be, would be like a lecturer 
beginning to talk before knowing what 
he was going to say. 

“Take only what you can see at a glance 
without changing focus. 

“Think first about giving due strength 
to the first object one meets in the picture. 
Then continue to focus on that while doing 
remainder. 

“First get color, then concentrate on 
form. 

“Put together in a mosaic kind of way 
the color seen. Put down darkest, then 
lightest, then adjacent spots of color, 
carefully, not recklessly, thinking they can 
be changed. Every false spot of color is a 
pitfall. One can pile up enough trouble 
in five minutes of careless work to take an 
hour to undo—if it doesn’t undo one’s 
sketch entirely! 

“One becomes in time so sensitive to 
color harmony that the instant one puts on 
a false spot of color it hurts, like the wrong 
note in music. 

*“Beginnners should think of what they 
see through the finder as painted on a piece 


- of glass. 


“* Never work when tired or unwilling (from 
a sense of duty). There should be a 
longing to doit. One’s fingers should fairly 
itch to get at it. 

“It is most important to forget failures. 
Dwelling upon them drags one down and 
backward. Forget over night that you have 
ever done anything. Come fresh as a 
child to the work each morning. 

“The three important points in a picture 
are truth, quality and technique. 

“Aim to make an uninteresting subject 
so inviting and entertaining by means of 
fine technique that people will be charmed 
at the way you’ve done it. 
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“Be less serious and painstaking. It’s 
better to make a very ragged, ugly sketch 
rather than a stupidly truthful one. Hunt 
told his pupils to be carefully careless! 

“Have the colors on the palette graded 
from white to black; half represents light, 
and half shadow. After a while one 
ceases to think of it as paint, but only as 
light and shade, and one’s brain and hand 
will be so in unison that the right color is 
picked up instantly and the sketch grows 
quickly—spontaneously—and_ one _ leaves 
it with regret. 

“Sargent is a brilliant example of the 
great artist in whom there is no inter- 
mission between the head and the hand. 
He sees so well and instantly that intui- 
tively he reaches for the right color, and is 
unconscious of using it, any more than of 
using one’s teeth or ears. This has come 
from constant work, and from delight in 
it in a quiet, reserved way. Then the 
producer becomes a stranger to his work. 
He is almost unconscious of doing it and 
if he has been wise cnough to put it out of 
his sight, over night at least, when he sees 
it again it is with a vague surprise. 

“Consider three tones of color at one 
time. 

“When you hesitate, get angry and say 
*Hell!’—and pitch in! | 

‘For varnish use two-thirds mastic var- 
nish and one-third refined linseed oil. Ap- 
ply with cloth—very little on surface. 

“Don’t work over or meddle with color 
after it is put on. If wrong, scrape off at 
once. 

“Fill your canvas with the motive. 

“Paint sketch in one atmosphere, but 
not in one monotonous color. 

“Tf dissatisfied with your sketch and you 
want to make another, wait a weck, other- 
wise you will be influenced by it. 

“Try to be indifferent to your work and 
look at it as that of a stranger. After 
ceasing to paint, get it out of your mind. 
It may look serious to you next morning, 
but take your medicine and then forget it. 

“Don’t mistake yourself. Many think 
they are doing a certain thing, and they are 


not at all. Don’t dwell over a success, 
any more than over a failure. Start fresh 
every day. 


“A delicate subject requires vigorous 
treatment to avoid bon-bon type. 
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“Corot’s edges of foliage against sky are 
especially fine. 

“Don't work piecemeal. Think of the 
ensemble first, last and all the time. 

** A sketch of a beach is a difficult subject. 

“Tt is sometimes good to work into a wet 
tint. Alexander Harrison does it. He 
makes a wet tone to suit time of day and 
atmospheric effect. 

“A sharp edge tends to separate objects. 

“Too rough a canvas tends to lose form 
(besides being a paint thief)! 

“Don’t have too dark a ground tone 
unless you can trust yourself not to be 
influenced by it. 

“Tt is well for a student to have no 
special way of working, nor to work in one 
general tone. I prefer that he paint in 
such different ways that I shall not recog- 
nize his work. 

“Tt is not sufficient to be true. A care- 
fully truthful sketch is often superlatively 
stupid. Better to be dashingly bad, and 
interesting! 

“Don’t try to say the last word. Say 
just enough to convey the impression 
forcibly. Then stop! 

‘““Hals’ work has always the effect of a 
sketch. It is probable that his best por- 
traits were done in one or two hours. But 
it was the result of knowledge. Every 
stroke was right. 

“Be in an absorbent frame of 
Take the best from everything. 

“Weigh opinions—then pass them by. 
Keep doing. 

“Don’t learn in order to have a smatter- 
ing to talk about to people, but for your 
own satisfaction. 

“Learn as much as you can from a 
school. Then go off alone and work it 
out for yourself. Experiment in all kinds 
of ways. It will not only give you fréer 
technique and a broader outlook, but will 
keep your interest keen. Work in all 
mediums—oil, water-color, pastel, ete. 

“JT don’t believe in black and white. 
Much use of it chills the color sense. I 
don’t allow my children to use it. They 
do all their drawing in color. If I use 
charcoal I prefer hard charcoal, using lines 
rather than smudging. On the other hand, 
I like to make monotypes—so there you 
are! I’ve made many reed pen drawings, 
with big shadows washed in with brush. 
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** Whatever you use, the means must be a 
source of interest and entertainment to you. 
’ “The field was never more open than now 
to original work. 

‘Dont check your brush. Let it sweep 
freely, and get the form if necessary by 
trimming. 

“The artist who works with painstaking 
truthfulness is a well-meaning person, but 
not achieving things. 

““Great work comes from the heart. 
When only from the head, it is uninterest- 
ing. 

“Don’t paint in an apologetic way. 

“Fortuny had a most artistic tempera- 
ment. Everything he did was interesting. 
Get a complete set of photographs of 
Fortuny’s pictures. He also worked de- 
lightfully in pen-and-ink. 

“Don’t get so close to your subject that 
you can’t see it all at a time. Like the 
little boy at the circus who couldn’t see 
the elephant—because he was so close to it. 

“Seek to keep up your courage, even if 
you seem to be conceited. 

“Don’t give away your work (it will 
probably be thought lightly of if you do) 
but exchange with others. 

“If you do give, let it be the very best 
you have. 

“Never give away a portrait. 

“Don’t have your friends to pose for 
you. Far better to pay a model. The 
temptation to fix it up to look nice is ir- 
resistible. One shouldbe entirely inde- 
pendent of others’ opinion, except the 
opinion of those who.really know. 

“Place a dignified and substantial price 
upon a work. It will be more respected. 

“Have a number of different sized 
frames (or mats), and lay them over can- 
vases to see whether any part can be ad- 
vantageously cut off. 

“Don’t paint a former subject in an 
effort to improve it. It usually has a bad 
influence. If you must, leave it as long 
as possible, and forget it, coming to it 
fresh. 

“It is too easy to change one’s mind after 
starting. Hold to first aim. 

“Don’t bring just the best to show me. 
Bring all. 

“Be fresh to each day’s impression of 
color key. Don’t come to your sketch 
with any preconceived idea. Be impulsive. 


A SOUVENIR OF VELASQUEZ 
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“When an object appears very black, 
always use finder. 

“Use pastels over paint in order to test 
the value of possible alterations. 

“There is a set of drawings by Gerome 
for school use which I’ve found of great 


WILLIAM M. CHASE 


HENRY KIRKE PORTER 


value in life classes. In some cases they 
give just a few lines to express action. 
“Never allow yourself to be afraid of 
losing the drawing. Let your brush sweep 
freely. Better to lose it than to give way 
to timidity which soon becomes a habit. 
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“Occasionally reproductions are more 
interesting than originals. When I was 
so poor that I had sometimes only a piece 
of bread and cheese, I often bought photo- 
graphs of good pictures rather than food. 
They were such a stimulus and delight 
to me. 

**T believe it is good discipline to be in a 
school as I was, where boys threw things at 
_my work and asked if there was nothing else 
I could do. 

“Subject is not important. Anything 
can be made attractive. Not long ago I 
painted a pipe, a loaf and a bowl of milk— 
called it ‘A Poor Man’s Meal’—I would 
not be unwilling to rest my reputation on it. 

“Better work in a harum-scarum, devil- 
may-care way than labored, from a sense 
of duty. Anyone whose tendency is to 
work in a precise, painstaking way would 
do well to get a cheap mirror and paint 
from its reflection. 

“Be free from anxiety as to the result. 

“Keep a high ideal. You will get less 
done, but it will be better. 

““A quick drier is best. When a slow 
one is used, too much paint soaks into it 
and it takes the life out of the color. Bol- 
dini has an excellent one, but he refuses 
to tell the secret. 

“Great artists get so much done because 
they delight in their work. Van Dyck 
died at 35, yet left enough for six artists 
to have done. Rubens also was a marvel 
in this respect. 

“George Moore justly says that Whistler 
would have left more masterpieces if he had 
not exhausted himself so much by each 
masterpiece which he did. He was con- 
tinually getting impatient and _ scraping 
out what he did. I really believe that 
many of the canvases he scraped were 
better than some which he left. 

“White seldom occurs in a subject. At 
one time I refrained from having it on 
my palette—made a grey (lamp-black, 
white and yellow ochre), and when going 
on a trip asked my color dealer to have a 
number of tubes of it prepared. On my 
return I found he had been selling it—called 
it “Chase Grey.’ You can imagine my 
feelings — Rubens Madder, Vandyck 
Brown, Chase Grey! 

“Grey suggests atmosphere. 

“In painting a portrait the beginner 
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should first make a head; then when one 
can get that, the head. If one begins by 
thinking of the soul of a personshe will 
probably lose the person entirely. 

“Don’t be too serious or truthful, but 
get general impression at one sitting. 

“Flay with color. When you _ begin 
to wonder what to do, stop! 

“Don’t hesitate to exaggerate color and 
light. Don’t worry about telling lies. 
The most tiresome people—and pictures— 
are the stupidly truthful ones. I really 
think I prefer a little deviltry. 

*“Women are usually more sensitive and 
easily taught than men. They do better 
while guided, but when thrown on their 
own resources they usually show less 
strength. 

“You will come in for a lot of opinion 
from all sorts of persons. You must learn 
to carry it. Aim to meet the situation. 

““Try to imagine yourself someone else. 
Better for work to be all wrong and look 
ridiculous, if at least you are getting out 
of a rut. Oh, these habits! What slaves 
we are to them, and how difficult to break 
away! 

“Nothing more difficult than flowers. 
Avoid anything as complicated as that— 
(daisies in a vase). 

“Tf one has a difficult perspective subject, 
such as a street full of buildings, one may 
put a thread through at vanishing point, 
with knot at back, and use thread to 
determine direction of lines. It may be 
blackened to make it mark. 

“Send your work to exhibitions, and if 
rejected don’t think that other paintings 
in the exhibition are worse than yours. 
They are probably not, and you are mis- 
taken in your work and it is good for you 
to know it. 

““When trying to avoid hard edges one 
is apt to get woolly ones. Better not to 
think about edges at all. Iset your brush 
sweep freely instead of stopping abruptly 
at an edge. A touch or two afterward 
will give sufficient definition to the form. 
A sketch gives a better impression when 
loose and merely suggestive than when 
the forms are laboriously defined. 

“When painting water—or anything in 
motion—a snapshot glance is better than a 
long look. There is a great play of color 
in reflections. After a quick glance, see 
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it in your mind. 
pression. 

“A certain group of painters in New 
York paint the gruesome. They go to the 
wretched part of the city and paint the worst 


Shut out every other im- 


people. They have the nickname of ‘the 
Depressionists.’ 
“The collection of pictures in the 


National Gallery, London, is probably the 
best in the world. Its evenness of standard 
is superb. 

“One of the finest of Hals’ is the old 
woman, “Hille Bobbe’ in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

“The sentiment in art is passé. Muril- 
lo’s pictures are too much on this order. 
Many people consider them exceedingly 
refined; and Rembrandt’s ‘Beef’ vulgar. 
But I tell you that ‘Beef’ is charged with 
spirit—with the soul of a man! It is 
magnificent, giving full expression to his 
character. 

“Vollon also painted such subjects well. 
I have one by him which I prize most 
highly—a big cream-cheese and a bow] of 
milk. At the Chicago Exposition he had 
one of a pumpkin. At the next Salon 
there were dozens of pumpkins—but not 
like his! He painted it because he loved 
it, not because somebody else did it. 

“Never ‘finish’ anything. Every pic- 
ture completes itself in the process of doing. 

“Don’t copy your work. If absolutely 
necessary for me to make a replica (through 
the death of a sitter, etc.), I have my 
students make the copy. Then I put on 
‘the final touches, which make it mine. 

“Don’t allow yourself to hesitate or be 
hampered by adverse conditions. If you 
need to paint on a half-dry canvas, do it! 
Scrape off or paint over. Put down what 
you want to say in bold, broad strokes, 
regardless of what may be underneath. 
Sometimes you may put a warm glaze all 
over and paint into it while wet. 

“Tf a large amount of any tone is needed 
it is permissible to mix it on the palette, 
but do it before the subject, not beforehand, 
thus coming to the subject with a pre- 
conceived idea of it. When Whistler was 
painting my portrait he mixed various tones 
of black before beginning. 

“Art journals are very important for 
those away from art centers, but there is 
nothing in the world like work. Don’t 
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try to please others, but yourself. 
failures, and be up and doing. 

“If your work is going wrong, don’t 
have the bulldog tenacity to keep at it; 
‘He who fights and runs away, etc., is a 
better model. Turn entirely away from it. 
Forget it! If you struggle to remedy it, 
you'll get upset and not be quite yourself. 
And one ought to be quite oneself. 

“Tf you find yourself being cornered, 
run away from it. Work on another part. 
Also vice versa. If a part is going well, 
leave it. 

“There is no order or method for the 
true artist. He works from inspiration. 
It is the only way to do great work. 

“Be vital in a big, art way. Let ‘Art 
for Art’s sake’ be the key-note. Seek 
to be artistic in every way. Make ex- 
changes. Keep an outlook on what the 
whole world is doing in art. The influence 
of provincialism is weakening. One be- 
comes very small under narrow environ- 
ment. 

“Many of you are going along fairly 
well now, but when you leave me and have 
no one to rely on, then will come the test, 
and youll find out how much—or how 
little—you really do know. 

“Don’t fall into a habit of painting in 
one key—or into any other habit. Try 
working into a wet tone. Try working 
over different tones. Paint with knife. 

“Express yourself in fine form, not just 
to pass muster. 

“Fine technique is like the giving forth 
of a perfume. 

“Learn to paint! 
putting it on canvas. 
into it. 

“T advise all of you to teach. It will 
help your own work; and in criticising 
others you will be frequently reminded of 
faults which you would better look out for 
in your own work. 

“Be a creature of impulse, guided by 
what you want to do. Keep at work. 
There’s nothing like it. Let it be a joy. 
Even if you bite off too much, keep your 
interest keen. If it be a failure, frankly 
leave it. The barest sketch may be beau- 
tifully suggestive. 

‘One way of keeping the interest at white 
heat is to use a variety of means and med- 
Mancini piled on the paint so 


Forget 


That is more than 
It is putting oneself 


iums. 
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thick that one could hang a ring on it. | 
- suddenly realize that you have made a 


Whistler made his paint so thin with 
kerosene that sometimes he had to lay the 
canvas flat to keep it from running off. 
Try all ways. 

“A studio at home is dangerous. One is 
apt to hang over one’s work until late into 
the night, with a lamp—or even a candle— 
when one ought to have gone to bed and 
let it alone. 

“Don’t make the mistake I used to make, 
and think that because your work isn’t as 
good as the day before, or the week before, 
or even the month before that you are 
losing ground. It is probable that you 
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are not at all, and some time you will 


great gain. I don’t think it is well to make 
comparisons between your own pictures 
anyway. Better forget them and think 
only of making the very best you can of 
what you are doing now. 

‘After all is said and done it comes to 
this: Put the right color on the canvas, and 
give it the right form. 

“Don’t wander about in your work. Go 
straight! Go directly there! Strike from 
the shoulder! Imagine that I am looking 
over your shoulder. 


“Don’t argue, PAINT!” 


ART IN STATE FAIRS* 


BY DUDLEY CRAFTS 


WATSON 


Director, Milwaukee Art Institute 


E hear a great deal about the 

pioneer stage and that our parents 
and grandparents had little time for art, 
but we possibly lose sight of the fact that 
even today there is but a small proportion 
of the people in our country who have any 
real appreciation of art. 

I presume even in Chicago, with the 
great democratic Chicago Art Institute, 
there are at least sixty per cent of the 
people who have never passed through 
those wide-open doors. I know in Mil- 
waukee the condition is something astonish- 
ing. To be sure, out of the 480,000 in- 
habitants more than 300,000 are factory 
employees, day laborers, and I presume 
that any number of those 300,000 would 
be most uncomfortable if obliged to listen 
to even a most brilliant lecture in art. I 
presume any number of those people whom 
we might induce to enter an exhibition of 
paintings, say, by J. Alden Weir, would do 
well if they stayed ten minutes. How 
many of your own neighbors could you 
invite to your house of an evening to hear 
Mr. Stoughton Holborn speak or to look 
over a group of Medici prints or delicate 
miniatures, or water colors or anything of 
the sort? Could you invite a hundred 


people in your home town to spend a 
cheerful evening in your house looking 
over a little group of bronzes? Are there 
that many people who would really enjoy 
it? A goodly number would be bored to 
tears over such an experience. Haven’t 
they the capacity for it? I am sure they 
have, but they simply have not had their 
eyes opened to it. 

In every city and town there are a few 
people of course who enjoy art. Our edu- 
cational systems now quite generally 
include art and there is an organized effort 
to appreciate it the country over, especially 
in the women’s clubs. I remember in my 
own short experience that the women’s 
clubs in the West began by having art on 
their programs once a year and it was 
generally a pink tea, and art happened to 
slip in or slip out for a fey moments; but 
now there is a regular art class or course 
during the year in almost every woman’s 
club. 

The population of the countryside, which 
numbers the majority of the American 
people, is still far from it. J am sure all 
who live in small towns realize that only a 
very few townsmen are of the same mind 
as you regarding these matters, and that 
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the world around you is absolutely unaware 
of the advantages in art. 

Music dealers tell us that in the matter of 
record buying—and we know that the 
tTausic reproducing instruments have 
reached the farthest corners of the country 
—systematic buyers begin with such 
things as “‘ Pretty Baby,’ and turkey-trots, 
but in two years reach Chopin, Beethoven 
and Verdi. In two years they are buying 
classics. I contend if we could reach the 
great mass of the American people with 
pictures as vigorously as they are being 
reached in music, we could convert them 
in two years from “‘Mutt and Jeff” to 
Michael Angelo, because when they have 
once seen the light they no longer find 
pleasure in the other things. It is not 
altogether a matter of education, it is 
simply opening their eyes and giving them 
a chance to see. 

We often say numbers do not make 
much difference in art, that the attendance 
at art museums is not the statistic on which 
we should bank; but if there is a per cent 
equal to six or eight interested in art 


matters and the great, vast majority of 
the people are not, we certainly are not 
producing anything that can be called 
American art. 

Through the work of the museums much 
is being done in the most thickly populated 
sections and yet we know that only a few 
from the masses enter an art museum 
even a few times a year. 

When I first went to Milwaukee three 
years ago, I felt the thing to do was to 
make our Art Institute appeal at once to 
the 300,000 people who spent their days 
in factories, and so I went to the settle- 
ments and tried to induce a Men’s Club 
to spend a Sunday evening at the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. I had supper with 
them and tried to be as genial as possible. 
It was pretty nearly an Arctic Circle. I 
tried to warm them up and 64 left the 
settlement bound for the Art Institute 
which was two miles and a half away. 
Two accompanied me, some walked, some 
went on the street cars. The sum total 
reaching the Institute for a view of the 
pictures and the talk afterwards, was six. 
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You will find a similar experience in almost 
any community. I have watched such 
men on free days venture for the first time 
into the Art Institute of Milwaukee. They 
have to screw up their courage to mount 
the first flight of steps; they look in and if 
they see anybody they flee. They look 
upon it as something akin to “hitting the 
sawdust trail,’ a great emotional experience 
that is brought around by the will power, 
to first enter these sacred precincts. There- 
fore, the great mass of the people are not 
going to be converted easily. We know 
there have been opportunities for most of 
the people to enjoy works of art. You 
can not go to any community in the States 
where you will not find some person who 
says, “I went to the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and the art gallery vas grand,” 
and the same is true about Buffalo 
and St. Louis and San Francisco. For 
some reason the great art galleries of the 
expositions have not seem prohibitive to 
them. They paid their money, and they 
wanted to see it all, and they came away 
with great delight and joy. I presume 
the Chicago World’s Fair did more to 
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enlighten the masses in the United States, 
than all the museums combined have been 
able to do. 

There is in this country every year a 
chance to reach possibly 40,000,000 of 
people through their own coneclaves known 
as county and state fairs. Probably in 
every state the. county and_ state fairs 
bring together more people than all of the 
other activities of the state combined. The 
difficulties experienced in trying to intro- 
duce art into the fairs have however, been 
great. In the woman’s building or the 
horticultural hall a little section has been 
set off for art, the amateur and professional 
classes, and there have beer found tinseled 
pictures, painted coal scuttles, water color 
roses by the yard, burnt wood panels, arts 
and crafts, all jumbled together in a 
hopeless mess. 

In our State Fair in Wisconsin, four years 
ago, the number of premiums awarded to 
these amateur and_ professional classes 
amounted in value to over $400, and I do 
not believe the sum total value of the 
exhibits was $25. I would not have given 
twenty-five cents for any of it, and yet the 
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people of that community were led to 
believe it was art. I know the same con- 
dition is true, elsewhere and before we can 
produce art we must rectify it. 

Various fairs have done things in the 
last few years. Dallas, Texas, has a fine 
art gallery and makes a point of an impor- 
tant art exhibition each year. Iowa has a 
very good art exhibition, well installed, 
dealing almost entirely with the products of 
of the State, butstill arrangedin the amateur, 
professional class with the average list of 
premiums, although it is supervised by 
artists, and those who understand such 
things. Michigan during the last year has 
acquired an art gallery for its State fair, a 
small building, but that is a step in the right 
direction. The Arts and Crafts Society in 
Detroit is to be congratulated in bringing 
this about, but I wonder how long such a 
building will suffice in a State fair. It 
seems to be giving a very small space and 
arousing a small interest in a thing which 
should be vital and important to all the 
people. 

In Illinois, this year, for the first time, 
the art department is to be placed in the 


hands of the State Art Commission. In 
Wisconsin we have only done one thing, 
and that is to absolutely eradicate the art 
department in the State fair. The next 
step will be an exhibition by art students 
without a list of premiums. 

In Minnesota, under the direction of 
Mr. Maurice I. Flagg, the director of the 
State Art Commission, editor of the 
Minnesotan, and a worker endeavoring to 
bring art to the people, a great change has 
been made. The State Art Commission of 
Minnesota eliminated at once the pro- 
fessional and amateur classes, to have an 
exhibition of art opened to the artists and 
students of the state and an exhibition of the 
very best possible things from outside the 
state. A list of prizes was announced which 
amounted to about the same as the pre- 
miums, but divided among a very few. Then 
a jury was selected from outside the state, 
a jury of artists. That worked well for two 
or three years. An exhibition of the very 
best paintings obtainable, I believe they 
came from the American Federation of 
Arts, was shown to the agriculturists and 
they did appreciate it, because the sweepers 
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on the grounds would quarrel each night 
for the art gallery because there was less 
to clean up. But otherwise there was little 
assurance the people were getting much 
out of the exhibition. The first year the 
‘artists’? submitted the same lot of “fancy 
work,” and more than seven-tenths of it 
was rejected quite to the discouragement 
of these workers. Mr. Flagg overcame 
that somewhat by having the jury whom, I 
believe, came entirely from Chicago, write 
a criticism to every artist whose work was 
rejected. A corps of stenographers was 
needed and took directly upon machines 
the criticisms of the works of art rejected, 
and they were signed by the jurymen. So 
every artist knew the reasons for the re- 
jection of his work. 
he following year a smaller number of 
articles were entered and about fifty per 
cent were accepted, but the third year 
witnessed a great increase in numbers and 
about sixty-five per cent accepted, and 
there was not a single painting of kittens 
running up a pole, or anything of that sort 
submitted. The effect has been very 
marked, and now hundreds are working 
in the right direction. However, the Art 
Commission felt it was necessary to do 
something more than show an exhibition of 
“real hand paintings, no two alike,” as 
the posters read. So Director Flagg met 
me in conference and we determined to 
intimately talk to the masses about art. 
The State Fair Board were very skeptical 
and thought it would be impossible to get 
crowds of fair visitors to listen to art. Mr. 
Flagg felt it could be done and we worked 
out this scheme; selected our exhibition 
and installed it attractively, and after three 
days’ work persuaded the landscape gard- 
ener to bring in a lot of “old weeds,” as 
he called them, which we arranged in crocks 
at intervals, making as attractive a gallery, 
in a temporary shed building, as most any 
Art Institute could make with its whole 
beautiful equipment. The whole idea was 
to make it beautiful with the use of simple 
materials in the hands of the people them- 
selves. The wall was covered with burlap, 
it was fireproofed and of the most monstrous 
yellow color. We sprayed this with gray 
calcimine and hung the pictures. It really 
had a rather elegant appearance, but the 
State Fair Board came in and began to 
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scratch their heads and said it was all right 
but pretty high-brow stuff for a State Fair. 
They said it would not be attractive to the 
people. » Mr. Flagg knew it would. They 
said, ‘Maybe so, if you can get them to 
come in.’ The director of the Commission 
said that if it was necessary he would stand 
outside with a megaphone and announce, 
“Step in ladies and gentlemen; its Watson 
—he eats them alive,” I didn’t object in 
the least, but fortunately we found it was 
not necessary to do that. 

We arranged a demonstrative talk, a 
private view, for the board of the fair on 
the Sunday evening preceding the opening, 
then came the difficulty of persuading these 
secretaries of the various sections of the 
fair to come to the demonstration, so we 
announced we would make an actual paint- 
ing before their very eyes of an attractive 
young woman in a Greek costume, and I 
think the fact that the thirty-six members of 
the board were all there that night was 
chiefly the result of our announcement 
about the young lady in the Greek costume. 
And it was most gratifying to us, when they 
left, to discover that they had been there 
two hours and a quarter, watching the 
painting, making a gallery tour of the 
pictures and asking hundreds of questions. 
I know that every single man of the thirty- 
six is today a booster for art and that three 
of them at least have become art patrons. 

Mr. Flagg had prepared an outdoor 
studio with a platform and easel, and the 
landscape gardener had arranged a very 
attractive arbor of vines over it and chairs 
for about two hundred. In good weather 
we went out there for the demonstrations 
and when it rained we moved the platform 
inside. This is, briefly, the way we “per- 
formed.” It is so simple that it could be 
done in every community, or at least in 
every state where there are d¥tists who can 
demonstrate with a few lines the ways and 
the means to go about creating a picture. 
It could also be done in sculpture and in 
some of the crafts. I believe these demon- 
strations have proved in Minnesota one 
of the most effective ways to remove the 
mystery of art and make the people believe 
it is a part of their own expression. In the 
first place we posed the model upon the 
platform, showing how to get an attractive 
pose, and then made a large drawing of 
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the figure in fifteen minutes. The audience 
loved to see the work done, it meant more 
to them than all the talking about the 
pictures did. We started with the young 
woman and then took an old man and then 
a little child, and varied the program each 
day. We would pose the young woman 
straight ahead with the head in this stiff 
position, making a very rapid sketch life 
size and then show how by simply loosening 
one side of the figure and relaxing it we 
could gain informality and grace. 

We had one delightful old soldier with a 
grizzly beard and many brass buttons, 
and we demonstrated that the beard and 
the buttons were non-essentials. Then we 
would show with the young lady what the 
photographer does today. Today the 
country photographers have all become 
art photographers, and they make the 


model “look pleasant,” or agonizingly 
“eraceful”” and we showed how silly 
that was. Then we would follow that 


with a landscape. We found to our sur- 
prise that they were not really as interested 
in the figure as they were in landscapes. 
We would draw a large landscape with a 
red barn in the middle and a road cutting 
the corners of the picture and the trees 
planted at regular intervals and would 
show how awkward that was, and then we 
would demonstrate the proper planting 
of trees leading up to the house and the 
arrangement of buildings on the farm 
grounds pictorially. We would rearrange 
the composition, move the barn over and 
illustrate the general principles of compo- 
sition and beauty. Occasionally we would 
follow that by taking one of the pictures in 
the exhibition and draw it, to show them 
the restful spaces, the unity of the compo- 
sition, and it was surprising how rapidly 
they gleaned the sense of these terms. 

At last we had to invite all who had seen 
a demonstration to leave so that others 
could come in. Before very long we had 
to ask for an extra guard to take care of the 
people. We would often take crowds into 
the gallery and point out the same principles 
of the demonstration in the pictures and 
the works of sculpture. From six to half- 
past seven of each evening the galleries 
were so jammed that we had to make two 
tours, and we found that the same people 
who had been there during the day came 
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back for the gallery tours in the evening. 
The first of the week the wives and daughters 
were there, but later the farmers themselves 
came in as great numbers as the women. 

The first day a woman asked if we gave 
the talks every day of the fair. She said, 
“T have a daughter who has recently been 
married and who always wanted to paint 
and wanted to take lessons. She lives 300 
miles away, but I am going to telegraph her 
to come.” And the next afternoon the 
daughter and her husband were there. I 
have had three pictures sent me by the 
daughter since she went back, and she 
never touched a bit of painting before 
then except in a very amateurish way. 

There are innumerable instances of that 
sort. One day a little girl and her father 
stayed a whole day; she was about twelve 
years of age, and when I went to speak to 
them she was extremely shy and hid behind 
her father. I asked him if she enjoyed 
art. He said, “I do not know what is the 
matter with her; she won’t go anywhere 
else in the grounds. I tried to take her 
to the show and to the automobile race, 
but she doesn’t want to go.” 

At the end of a third day a minister in a 
community of 700, came about two hundred 
miles. He said, ““ You won’t mind if I stay 
here? I have always had a notion that 
if I could draw a little bit I could make my 
people come to church on Sunday even- 
ings.” Of course we gave him all the help 
we could. 

One of the most interesting experiences 
was the end of the fifth day. The manager 
of the ‘‘ Pike” came in, and I recalled I had 
seen him in the audience four or five times, 
and he said, “I begin to understand now 
why it is we are not doing any better 
business on the ‘Pike.’’? He asked us to 
move the studio down to the “Pike” the 
next year. The director of the commission 
had guaranteed to the board that we would 
make it just as interesting as the airship 
flights. I thought it was a pretty large 
order, but on Friday afternoon the hour of 
the airship flights was changed, we had 
the place jammed when the aeroplanes 
went up; not a person budged from his 
seat, although they could all hear the whirr 
of the motors. Fortunately, the secretary 
of the fair was there and saw the result. 
The last afternoon the big automobile 
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races were held, and we had the largest 
crowd of the week at the art gallery. 

All told, during that one week we made 
little demonstrations of the ways and means 
of art to over sixty thousand people, and 
nearly a hundred thousand came to see 
the pictures. 

I believe the first thing is to amuse, 
interest, get the people to come, give them 
a taste of it and they will want more. If 
we reach the great mass of the people of this 
country in an interestingly, intimate way, 
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it’seems to me that in a very few years 
there is no reason why we should not have 
60,000,000 art promoters and lovers in 
this country. I do not believe we can do 
it so easily in any other way as to meet the 
people on their own ground at state and 
community fairs. The masses can be 
aroused, and then the individual must be 
interested and made to believe he can 
produce. I think by next year we shall 
fair. 


have the studio in the Wisconsin 
It will be done in Illinois this year. 


JULIUS ROLSHOVEN 


THE TAOS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


JUANITO AND THE SUSPICIOUS CAT 


W. VICTOR HIGGINS 


THE TAOS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


~ BY ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


T was almost twenty years ago when two 
young New York artists, travelling 
through the west in a wagon, came upon 
the adobe town of Taos. It was in the 
month of September, and the fertile valley 
was a beautiful sight, an inspiration for 
those who ply the brush for happiness. 
The primitive people of this out of the way 
region were harvesting their crops by sun- 
light and by moonlight. Brown people 
they were, both Mexicans and Indians, 
happy people with happy children, in a 
garden spot protected by mountains, ‘the 
“Blood of Christ’? mountains the Spanish 


priests had named them. And one can’t 
tell about Taos without dwelling on the 
mountains that box in the valley on three 
sides. The great plateau of the American 
Southwest runs from the west to the foot 
of this range and here, where the creeks 
spill down into the desert, are trees and 
earth that only need man’s care to produce 
all that man needs, frijoles and maize. So 
the brown man came here long before the 
Spaniard, and the Indian pueblo—that 
remarkable community home—was built 
at the mouth of Taos Canon in the stone 


age. 
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THE START FOR THE HILLS W. HERBERT DUNTON 
THE TAOS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 
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The Indians of Taos, pocketed in thenorth- 
west corner of New Mexico, have resisted all 
enemies for these many centuries during 
which they gradually developed the grand 
little democracy of the Pueblos, self-govern- 
ing, self-supporting and self-respecting. 
They have been influenced by the northern 
plains Indians and by the Spaniards, but 
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have always maintained their customs 
and their religion even until now, when 
they are struggling against the mighty white 
race that threatens to swallow them up 
and spit them out again, servants with 
short hair and clad in overalls! In their 
executive underground councils the officers 
elected by the people make rules to counter- 


THE SOLEMN PLEDGE 


act all the outside influences that might 
destroy their traditions, change their 
native costume, bring a mixture of white 
blood into the race, upset the beautiful 
nature worship. And so far the old wise 
men have done well. The monthly dances 
are thanks to their great gods above for 
the corn and the beans; the Pueblo blood 
jis not mixed with white; and more to our 
particular point, the Indian of Taos wears 
the clothes of an Indian. 


WALTER UFER 


I had to write this little about the Pueblo 
inhabitants, if only to counter-act the 
impression so common in our country that 
our Indians are not quite respectable. 

The two artists who stopped at Taos 
on their wandering journey found so much 
to admire and respect, and were so deeply 
moved by the sights and the life of this 
beautiful valley, that they decided they 
had wandered far enough and here was 
work for a lifetime. 
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Thus began the Taos art colony, now so 
well known in the United States. Artists 
from all corners of the country make New 
Mexico their summer working ground and, 
since the war, their number has greatly 
increased. Last year about one hundred 
painters visited Taos and Santa Fe. Two 
years ago the Art Society was formed, and 
its exhibitions are in great demand. In 
fact the society cannot produce enough 
paintings to satisfy all the requests for 
exhibitions. Each summer some one of 
the colony produces a prize winning picture, 
and last year, the banner year, four big 
prizes came to the Taos artists. 

Some writers (and a number have written 
us up), have grand words to say of the great 
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American school which will develop from 
this section. I hope it will, for I never was 
in an atmosphere that makes me work as 
Taos does, and if hard work and love of your 
subject will produce the great American 
School, I guess it will start a growing pretty 
soon. 

Taos has an artistic rival in Santa Fe, 
a picturesque village whose art colony 
boasts of a cubist and a Michael Angelo! 
But to suppress all feeling, our Society of 
Artists at a meeting in front of the post- 
office, voted to extend the privileges of 
associate membership to some of our 
brothers in Santa Fe, so that we can present 
a solid New Mexican front in our future 
exhibitions. 
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COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE COPY OF THE FAMOUS COLLEONI STATUE BY VERROCCHIO IN VENICE 


ERECTED IN NEWARK, N. J. 


THROUGH THE GENEROSITY OF A PRIVATE CITIZEN AND THE EFFORTS OF AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR 


THE DUDLEY PETER ALLEN MEMORIAL BUILDING, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


THE DUDLEY PETER ALLEN MEMORIAL 
ART BUILDING, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


BY CLARENCE WARD 


HE dedication on June 12th of the new 

Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art 
Building of Oberlin College, adds one more 
to the rapidly increasing number of Art 
Museums in the Middle West. The build- 
ing, however, has a number of distinctive 
features both in design and purpose which 
differentiate it from the Art Museum proper. 
It has been designed for three distinct yet 
closely related purposes. To provide a 
place for the study and teaching of the 
history and appreciation of art, to provide 
studio rooms for classes in applied art, and 
finally, to house the permanent art col- 
lections of the college and to provide a 
place for loan exhibits. In a word, the 
building is to house the entire department 
of art in the college. 

The building itself consists of two separ- 
ate buildings connected with a cloister 
court. The main building is approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty by one 
hundred feet. In its design it is an adapta- 


tion of North .Italian Renaissance of a 
single story, with broadly projecting roof 
and without windows on the three principal 
sides. The fourth side toward the cloister 
is in two stories and contains windows 
opening into the class rooms and library. 
The material is a gray limestone with inlay 
panels and other patterns in a reddish 
sandstone. The roof is of red tile, and 
reliefs in terra cotta, modeled after those 
of the Della Robbia, give points of color 
in the frieze w hich runs around the building. 
In the center of the facade is a sunken 
portico of seven groined vaults and arches 
carried on columns of pink Tennessee 
marble with balusters of the same mate- 
rial in the intercolumniations. Above 
the doorway is a copy of a Della Robbia 
lunette and the doors are of wood carved 
with floral designs. To the right and left 
of the portico, in the center of the flanking 
walls, are niches containing carved vases 
of Tennessee marble. An inscription con- 
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OPEN COLONADE AND GARDEN COURT CONNECTING THE TWO BUILDINGS 


sisting of a quotation from William Morris, 
“The Cause of Art is the Cause of the 
People,’ is carved in the frieze above the 
portico and lesser inscriptions, ‘The Fine 
Arts, a Heritage from the Past,’ and “‘The 
Fine Arts, a Gift to the Future,” appear 
above the niches. The vaults of the 
portico are covered with mosaic in con- 
ventional floral: and animal designs in deep 
rich colorings with touches of gold. 

In the center of the building is a sculpture 
hall about 42 feet square and 38 feet high, 
with a coffered ceiling very richly decorated 
both im the matter of color and design. 
The hall is lighted from large windows in 
the upper portion of the walls and is en- 
tirely surrounded by a corridor in two 
stories. The lower story is vaulted with 
groined vaults and opens off of the hall 
through three arches on each of the four 
sides. To the north and south of this 
corridor are galleries, one 70 feet in length, 
two about thirty-five. To the east a glass 
door, immediately opposite the principal 
entrance, opens into the library and thence 
another door opens into the cloister court 
with a fountain in the center and another 
in the wall of the studio building beyond. 
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This produces a very effective vista across 
the entire building. The library itself is a 
handsome room about forty feet long with a 
chimney-piece of stone, and bookcases and 
furniture of American walnut. The rest 
of the first floor is given over to offices and 
service rooms. On the second floor, which 
occurs across the east end of the building, 
are two classrooms, an office and an ex- 
hibition room, in addition to the second 
story of the corridor already mentioned. 

The cloister should perhaps be termed a 
garden court, as it is not entirely walled in. 

On the west is the museum proper, on 
the east the studio building, and on the 
north and south open colonaded passages 
connecting the two buildingse The space 
thus enclosed contains a central fountain 
and is laid out with paths, grass plots and 
flower borders in properly formal style. 
The paths are of brick as are those in the 
ground about the museum. 

The studio building is long and low and 
its style is based on the north Italian 
Romanesque which preceded and in a way 
influenced the Renaissance. The effect 
of the whole is thus one of transition from 
the smaller to the larger building. The 
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interior consists of a long corridor with 
walls adapted for exhibition purposes, three 
studios, an office and other rooms for un- 
packing and other purposes. 

Besides this exceptionally fine building 
equipment the college is fortunate in hav- 
ing a creditable collection of art objects to 
place in its new building. Besides the 
Olney Collection which is principally not- 
able in oriental objects and which has been 
in the possession of the college for a number 
of years, the college has a considerable col- 
lection of paintings chiefly of modern 
painters, a collection of oriental rugs and 
Chinese pottery, a collection of Rookwood 
pottery, a collection of silver objects, and 
of Japanese and Chinese pottery and paint- 
ings. The use of the building for academic 
purposes is emphasized in the library with 
its well equipped shelves, its collection 
of about ten thousand photographs and 
about the same number of lantern slides. 
Moreover, the sculpture court already con- 
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tains a good collection of casts and the 
equipment for study purposes is being 
constantly increased. 

The building itself is the gift of Mrs. 
Dudley P. Allen in memory of her husband, 
Dr. Dudley P. Allen of Cleveland. 
Through her generosity and that of Dr. 
Allen, a Professorship in the History and 
Appreciation of Art has also been founded. 
A marble lunette with the inscription ‘‘In 
Memory of Doctor Dudley Peter Allen, a 
Lover of the Beautiful in Nature and in 
Art,” appears above the library door. 

For many years, courses in the fine arts 
have been given at Oberlin, but this gift 
has made possible a considerable increase 
in their number and extent. The presence 
of such a building on the college campus will 
do much to stimulate and to satisfy the 
inherent love of the fine arts both among 
the students and the broader public, to 
whom it will be freely opened and by whom 
it is hoped that it will be much used. 


HENRY MacGREGOR 
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THE NEED OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
TEACHING 


Extracts from an Address 
BY JAMES P. HANEY 


President Wilson has wisely urged cdu- 
eaters throughout the country to keep 
steadily before them the need of the country 
after the war. No phase of education 
should receive more attention at this time 
than that of industrial art education. 

Before the war the United States secured 
much of its talent. in the way of designers, 
from men trained in industrial art schools 
abeard. Now many of these schools are 
closed. while the war has consumed some 
of the best bleed trained in them. Not 
enly will it be years, but it will be still 
lenger before they are re-established. but 
when they are re-established they will have 
to meet the needs of their own communities 
and cannot undertake to supply us with 
expert workers. 

It is our business also to forward our own 
industrial arts in our own factories. We 
have both the talent and the constructive 
skill, but this talent and this skill must be 
tramed. Already, however, we are turning 
out im some of our silk mills fabries as Sane 
as ever came from abroad. 

The Liberty Lean has caused us to think 
im millions. but we fail to realize how huge 
are the interests invelved in the industrial 
arts. Millions alene are not sufficient to 
define them. Last year this country spent 
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over half a billion of dollars merely for 
furnishings of the home. This went into 
furniture. carpets. wall-papers. eie.. but 
other and huger sums were necessary to 
pay for the dress goods used by our people, 


the artistic advertising put out by them, the — 


jewelry manufactured and worn by them, 
and the houses in which they live. 

All of these things. furniture. gowns, 
jewels. architectural embellishments. and 
advertising. involve the use of color and 
design. Every choice constructive form 
must have had a patiern precede it. The 
man behind the pencil here becomes as 
Important as the soldier m waging an 
economic war that his country may have 
a place in the sun. 

The teaching of mdusirial art m the 
public schools is absolutely essential to the 
development of taste in the community. 
The American home im the past has been 
ridiculed as being ugly and ill furnished. 
The last few years, however. have wit- 
nessed a great change. The schools every- 
where have turned their attention to the 
application of the laws of design and the 
decoration of the home, and teachers have 
come to teach art im practical fashion. 
Art's laws are now seen to apply best to 
everyday surroundings: the clothes we 
wear. the houses we live in, the printing 
we put out for our business, and the shop 
windows we fill with our wares. 

Manufacturers all over the country are 
coming to see that it is éssential that they 
cooperate and-aid im the development of 
public taste. \Merchants can do much 
in the traiming of their salesmen in art. 
Few realize in this connection that the 
salesman is a practical art teacher and 
directs the choice of his customer in a great 
majority of cases. He is an art teacher, 
albeit he may be a bad one, if he induces 
his customer to choose unwisely. He may, 
however, be made a good teacher by being 
taught art’s lessons in simple and practical 
form. Particularly must the great business 
world realize how necessary is the training 
of our talented pupils” Every city in-the 
land contains a few scores of these gifted 
boys and girls who may be taught to be 
skilled designers and other scores who may 
be trained as artist-artisans. 

Abroad every European state has for 
years spent huge sums of money in care- 
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fully conserving this artistic talent. We, 
in this country, are behind, and will remain 
behind until we likewise establish industrial 
art schools under public guidance in every 
industrial city throughout the land. 
Everyone now preaches “preparedness.” 
Here is a lesson written by foreign schools 
so plain that he who runs may read. The 
war is, at its end, to see extraordinary 
efforts made to recoup its losses along trade 
lines. The industrial arts will then receive 
a stimulus, the greatest they have known 
within a generation. The profits reaped 
by the skilled designer and manufacturer 
will be enormous. These profits should 
pass to our own talented workers in all 
fields, but they cannot pass unless these 
workers are trained. No phase of economic 
future has a greater significance than this. 
The slogan of every intelligent business 
man should be “Train the talented.” 
Practical art teaching is one of the ways of 
spelling “‘prosperity.” 


JESSE BENEDICT CARTER 


Announcement of the death of Dr. 
Jesse Benedict Carter, Director of the 
American Academy in Rome, which oc- 
curred at Bologna, Italy, as the result of 
sunstroke, on July 22d, came to many in 
this country as a great shock. 

Dr. Carter at the time of his death was 
but forty-four years of age, and to all 
appearances in vigorous health and at the 
prime of life and usefulness. He was 
returning from the Italian front with several 
other Americans who had been arranging 
for the organization of the American Red 
Cross in Italy. For four years Dr. Carter 
had been Director of the American 
Academy in Rome, succeeding the late 
Frank D. Millet. Under his administration 
the new buildings for the Academy were 
completed and the American Academy of 
Fine Arts and the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome brought together 
under the one organization. Dr. Carter 
was a director of the School of Classical 
Studies in Rome at the time that he 
accepted the Directorship of the Academy. 
In fact he had resided in Rome since 1907 
taking a prominent part in the intellectual 
and social life of the Eternal City. 
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He was born in New York June 16th, 
1872, and was graduated from Princeton 
in 1893. Later he attended the Universi- 
ties at Berlin, G6ttingen and Leipsic. He 
was a professor of Latin at Princeton from 
1902 to 1907. 

Early this year he received the insignia 
of a Commander of the Crown of Italy. 

He was a member of the American Philo- 
logical Association, the American Archa- 
eological Institute and the Imperial German 
Archaeological Institute. Among his writ- 
ings were books on “The Religious Life 
of Ancient Rome,’ “The Religion of 
Numa” and ‘‘The Roman Elegiac Poets.” 

Dr. Carter was a man of extraordinary 
energy, executive ability, scholarship and 
tact. He could make the dryest subject of 
absorbing interest. He was keenly alive to 
and fully conversant with contemporary 
happenings; he had extraordinary personal 
magnetism. His habit of thought was. 
clear and direct and his mode of expression 
was at the same time both simple and 
original. He always spoke to the point, 
he had broad vision and a gift for leader- 
ship. His loss will be greatly felt by the 
Academy at Rome and his place will be 
difficult to fill. 

L. M. 


NOTES 


Some weeks ago, there was. 
held under the auspices of 
the National Arts Club a. 
competition for a design 
for a valor medal to be 
presented for conspicuous bravery to any 
person serving the United States under 
military or naval authority. A prize of 
$500 was offered for the best design. About 
100 artists throughout the United States. 
competed. Chester Beach, John Flanagan, 
J. Massey Rhind, Gardner Symons,. 
Douglas Volk and J. Alden Weir consti- 
tuted the Jury. Thirty designs were 
selected from those submitted as worthy of 
consideration and were exhibited in the 
galleries of the National Arts Club. 

The $500 prize was awarded to Mr. 
Allen G. Newman, one of the younger group: 
of New York sculptors, whose bronze and 
marble groups, monuments and figures have 
won for him a place of no small distinction. 


NATIONAL 
ARTS CLUB 
PRIZE VALOR 

MEDAL 
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His “Henry Hudson™ monument erected 
by The Colonial Dames of America at 
Seventy-second Street and Riverside Drive 
and the marble figures. “Night and Day” 
en the Harriman Bank are among his 
notable work in New York. The bronze 
group “Triumph and Peace” m Ailanta, 
Ga.: “The Hiker.” Providence, R. L; 
General Philip Sheridan Monument, Seran- 
ton. Pa.: Joe Chandler Harris Monument, 
Atlanta, Ga.: the monument to the 
“Women of the South.” Jacksonville. Fla: 
and the statue of General Gates. ex- 
governer of Alabama, at Montgomery. 
indicate the scope of his work. 

Theobverse of the medal showing a kneel- 
ing figure, with uplifted head and bared 
besom is intended to convey the idea of 
inspired sacrifice. A globe in one extended 
hand denotes that this sacrifice is un- 
bounded and a shield on the other arm 
stamps the service as uniquely American. 
Wings in the lower relief in the background 
are arranged so as to suggest rays of light 
to signify that the service rendered 
conspicuous, unashamed, 2nd for all to see: 
the crown of laure! brings the thought of 
appreciation for the dead. The aggressive 
eagle on the reverse is a fighting bird hold- 
ing oak leaves and arrows, meaning strength 
and effectiveness. 

The first valor medal issued will be 
bestowed by The National Aris Club upon 
Elihu Root as head of the American Com- 
mission to Russia. for while the medal was 
primarily intended for those who had 
performed feats of especial bravery in the 
service of the army or navy. the Defense 
Committee of the National Arts Club be- 
lieves that the services rendered by the 
President’s Special Ambassador to the 
new Government of Russia, undertaken 
at an advanced age and m the face of the 
ocean's perils, are such as to demand the 
spontaneous and universal recognition of 
his countrymen. 
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An Educational Conference 
taking under consideration 
the main problems of re- 
construction met in the Hampstead Garden 
Suburbs (of London), from August 3d to 
lith. Its motto was “* Where there is no 
vision, the people perish” A _ strong 
section dealt with the Arts and Crafts under 
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.the leadership of Mr. Henry Wilson, with 
‘whom were associated Sir John Burnet, Mr. 
George Clausen. 


send and other eminent authorities. 


_—_ 


The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, F 


given by His Majesty the King through 


the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


was awarded this year, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Institute in June, to Monsieur 


Henri Paul Nenot, who when a Prix de © 


Rome Fellowship holder at the Villa Medici. 
won the prize of 50,000 francs for the 
proposed National Monument to King 
Victor Emmanuel, which work was. how- 
ever, entrusted to an Italian architect: 
and later when only 29 years of age, won 
the great competition for the rebuilding 
of the Sorbonne. 
tation Mr. Newton, then President of the 
Institute, spoke feelingly of France's dis- 
tinguished roll of honor in the architectural 
profession and of the increased closeness of 
alliance between the Nations. 


The National Art Collection Fund has ‘ 


continued its work in spite of the war and 
its most recent report shows specially 
valuable works presented to the National 
Collection during the past year through 
this fund. Among the most notable are 


ten Rossetti’s, a portrait sketch by Degas © 


and a drawing by De Chavannes. 


The Reyal Seciety of Arts held its 
Annual Meeting on the 27th of June. This 
Society has lately awarded its Albert Medal 
to Mr. Orville Wright in recognition of the 


value of contributions to the solution of the | 


problem of mechanical flight. It has 
awarded a silver medal to Dr. A. C. Benson, 
the well known author, Sh a paper on 
education. 


The Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects has been holding a series of informal — 


conferences on signifieant subjects, such 
for example as street control. At one of 
these Sir Aston Webb, who was presiding, 
told of how the London Society “looking 
about to see what influence in Parliament 
could be got for the Institute and the 
Society in the interest of art matters” 
discovered that “there were just twenty- 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
Professor Lethaby. Mr. C. Harrison Town- 


In making the presen- — 


= 
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five members of that distinguished body 
who were more or less interested in art 
and architecture.” These have now formed 
themselves into a committee and when 
anything of this description comes before 
the House of Commons, the London Society 
notifies them and they are pledged to do 
their best to secure its proper consideration. 


Mr. William Rothenstein, the well known 
British portrait painter, has lately been 
appointed to a Chair in Civic Art recently 
established by the Council of Sheffield 
University, Sheffield, England. In estab- 
lishing this chair the Council felt that great 
benefit would accrue to an industrial city 
like Sheffield by the development of 
appreciation of art. This announcement 
is not only interesting on account of Mr. 
Rothenstein’s distinction, but as coming 
in war time and as witnessing to an already 
deepening appreciation of the value of art. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum of 
London has recently received as a gift from 
| the collector’s daughters the extensive and 
_ varied collection of Japanese works of art 
_ formed by the late William C. Alexander of 
Aubrey House, Campden Hill, England. 
Mr. Alexander was one of the earliest 
English collectors to realize the charm of 
Japanese art, and his collection comprises 
lacquers, sword ornaments and examples 
in every other field in which the art of the 
ancient Japanese found expression. 


Robert Reid’s gigantic 
poster for naval recruits 
painted on the bill board covering the 
south wall of a building on Randolph street 
looking down Michigan avenue is unique 
of its kind in this country. The idea was 
conceived in New York but the Metropolis 
being slow to find a place for it, Mr. Reid 
offered it to Chicago where through the 
cooperation of the Tribune (who owned 
the space), and the Cusack Bill Board 
Company it was made possible. 
sign is simple and impressive. In the back- 
ground is a seated draped female figure 
_ before whom protectingly stand two jackies 
_wig-wagging. Big guns add effective hori- 
zontal lines and a rainbow arch not only 
suggests Hope, but affords color and holds 
the composition together. The picture is 
on a vast scale and so boldly painted that 
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it is visible half a mile down the boulevard 
traversed by tens of thousands daily. The 
intention is to catch the eyes of the boys on 
the street and to appeal to their patriotism. 
Mr. Reid’s design was carried out by Louis 
Hanks, a professional bill board painter, and 
marks an epoch in this kind of advertising. 


An organization of small boys and girls 
from Catholic Parishes in Chicago, known 
as the Perboyre Junior Art and Civic 
League was recently taken on a tour of the 
sculpture in Lincoln Park by the President, 
Mrs. William Zeh, assisted by a member 
of the Municipal Art League who talked to 
the young people of the works of art. The 
tour commenced at Saint-Gaudens’ Lincoln 
and ended at the symbolic monument to 
the poet Goethe, including, enroute, stops 
at the sitting figure of Shakespeare by 
William Ordway Patridge in the old 
fashioned garden, “‘The Alarm,”’ the bronze 
Indian group, ““The Signal of Peace,”’ the 
Indian on Horseback by Cyrus Dallin, and 
memorial statues of Garibaldi, Chevalier 
de La Salle, Hans Christian Andersen, 
Beethoven, Benjamin Franklin, Linneus, 
Schiller, and the conspicious equestrian 
statue to General Ulysses 5. Grant. The 
object of such a tour is to give human 
interest to memorials to heroes and an 
appreciation of their art value. 


The Ida Noyes Hall, the new woman’s 
club house built in the English Gothic Style 
to accord with the architecture of the 
University of Chicago plan of which the 
hall is a part, was thrown open to the public 
in July when a Red Cross benefit was given 
in the gymnasium and refreshments served 
in the Gothic cloisters. Miss Myra Rey- 
nolds of the University faculty utilized the 
occasion to call attention to the art of the 
interior decoration on which the donor 
Mr. Laverne Noyes had spared no expense. 
The furnishings were entrusted to a com- 
mittee of university women who realized 
the influence of correct taste on the students 
making use of the club. While calling 
attention to the special art, for example, of 
the Refrectory which resembles an old 
English Inn, the Welsh cupboards holding 
pewter and English wares, the black walnut 
alumnae room, the lounge and the reading 
room, each a successful combination of 
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periods, Miss Reynolds said: ‘‘The whole 
building could be used as a kind of labor- 
atory of good furnishings, but the triumph 
is that furnishing as a fine art is never 
thought of in connection with these lovely 
rooms. They simply radiate friendliness, 
comfort and beauty.” 


A City Desirable Exhibition consisting 
of data showing the industrial progress of 
Chicago under the auspices of the Industrial 
Committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce was a late summer event at the 
Art Institute in Chicago. Surveys had 
been made by pupils of the high schools 
and committees at community centers with 
a view to give publicity to improved con- 
ditions and examples of progress making 
the city a better place to live in. It is 
believed that the collection of data, photo- 
graphs, and various material on the mounts 
was of great educational value to the young 
persons engaged in the task. 


The colossal statue “The Republic,” by 
Daniel Chester French, which was a feature 
at the World’s Fair of 1893 is being cast in 
bronze by the order of the Ferguson Fund 
for Sculpture in Chicago and will shortly 
be placed on the foundation which has been 
ready sometime in the South Parks of 
Chicago. 


The seated figure of Lincoln by Saint- 
Gaudens bought some years ago, from the 
John Crerar bequest fund is to be shortly 
placed in Grant Park, Chicago. It is a 
quite different conception from the Saint- 
Gaudens’ Lincoln in Lincoln Park. 


L. McC. 


aA Conditions growing out of 

the possibilities of the war 

PHILADELPHIA have had the effect for the 

time being of holding up the plans of some 
of the newer art organizations in Phila- 
delphia. Among others, the Art Alliance, 
according to a statement sent out by the 
Secretary, Mrs. W. Yorke Stevenson, while 
awaiting the completion of the fund for the 
erection of a beautiful Elizabethan building 
designed by Ralph Adams Cram to face 
Rittenhouse Square, has temporarily post- 
poned the beginning of operations. The 
site, however, has been purchased by Mr. 
Samuel T. Wetherill and the handsome old 
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fashioned residences that occupy it have 


. been turned over to the Alliance for its 


use. Subscriptions to the building fund 
have been such as to leave no doubt as to 
its ultimate success. Owing to physical 
disability to attend the meeting Mr. 
Wetherill has resigned from the office of 
President of the Alliance in favor of his 
successor, Dr. G. C. Woodward. 

Sales of etchings, lithographs and prints 
of various kinds were so numerous at the 
recent exhibition of the Print Club held in 
the Art Club gallery that it has been de- 
cided to discontinue the activities of the 
Print Shop in South Seventeenth Street, 
but the meeting and Club Rooms remain 
at the same address under the Presidency 
of Mrs. Jasper Y. Brinton. One of the 
best known artist members of the Club, 
Mr. George Biddle has left to join the 
Aviation Corps in France. 

It does not seem possible that the people 
of Philadelphia realize their position in 
regard to the proposed new Art Museum 
talked of so many years. The bequest of 
the superb Johnson Collection of pictures 
to the City and the provision made in the 
will for maintaining it in the testator’s own 
residence brings up once more the question 
of a Municipal Gallery. Sufficient funds 
have been voted by City Councils for the 
erection of the building and plans have been 
prepared by the architects, yet some 
mysterious power appears to be at work to 
paralyze the effort to give the community 
its proper place. in the history of Art in 
America. What the source of this adverse 
influence may be, has not as yet been made 
clear, meanwhile other and more progressive 
cities are fast leaving Philadelphia in the 
rear -of the line of civilization and interest 
in the importance of sheltering collections 


of art work. KOG 


Pending ppraisement of 
the value of the works of 
art bequeathed to the City 
of Philadelphia by the pro- 
visions of the will of the late John G. 
Johnson, who died April 14th last, the col- 
lection has been accepted and Mr. Joseph 
Gaffney, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of City Councils, introduced a bill 
on June 26th to make an appropriation for 
the maintenance of the paintings. Unex- 


THE JOHN G. 
JOHNSON 
COLLECTION 
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pected developments, however, as to the 
cost of coming into possession of this valu- 
able bequest have caused considerable 
speculation as to the final destination of the 
acquisitions of the famous corporation 
lawyer and art expert. The State inheri- 
tance tax of 5 per cent flat, and the Federal 
levy of 101% per cent, upon a conservative 
valuation of $2,000,000 would make the 
City liable to the State of Pennsylvania 
in direct taxes for the sum of $100,000 and 
to the Federal Government for $210,000. 
Efforts are being made to have the State 
Legislature pass a pending bill to remit 
inheritance taxes upon such public bequests. 
No intimation as to what the City proposes 
to do in reference to Government levy has 
been made public. In any case, it will be 
necessary to act quickly as the will provides 
for the taking over of the entire collection 
by the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
if Philadelphia does not qualify within six 
months. 

It would hardly be possible to point out 
a more timely comment upon the lack of an 
Art Museum fit to contain such a collection 
in its Philadelphia home. The Art 
Museum project has been talked of for 
thirty years. Architects have been making 
plans for it and revising them for ten years 
past, money has been voted for the building 
by Councils, yet nothing has been done be- 
yond a little leveling of the proposed site. 


_ Meanwhile there is grave danger that un- 


equalled accumulations of works of Art like 


the Widener and Johnson collections will 


be removed forever from possibility of 
enjoyment by the community in which the 
public spirited doners amassed their for- 


- tunes and sought to show their appreciation 


of their opportunities to do so. 

As if this was not enough to discourage 
one interested in municipal improvement, 
trouble has ensued between the Fairmount 
Park Association and the executor charged 
to carry out the provisions of the Allen 
Samuel Memorial bequest of funds to be 


-used in the erection of a balustrade and a 


series of twenty statues along the east-bank 
of the Schuylkill River. Difference of 
opinion as to the design of this balustrade 
and the pedestals of the proposed statues 
seems to have brought the matter to a 
temporary deadlock. Meanwhile the first 
of the series of statues, that of Thorfinn 
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Karlesefni supposed to be the Norse dis- 
coverer of America is being modeledby Eina- 
Johnsson, the Icelandic sculptor. E. C. 


Mr. Joseph Breck has been 


AMONG . 

ee ae appointed Curator of the 
Department of Decorative 

DIRECTORS 


Arts and Assistant Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
has accepted the appointment. Mr. Breck 
was Associate Curator in the Metropolitan 
Museum from 1909 to 1914 when he became 
Director of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Art. He will not leave Minneapolis, it is 
understood, to assume his new duties in the 
Metropolitan Museum until after the first 
of October. 

Mr. Charles Moore, Chairman of the 
Federal Commission of Fine Arts has re- 
signed the Directorship of the Detroit Art 
Museum. Mr. Clyde Burroughs, Assistant 
Director, has been appointed in his place. 

Mr. Philip J. Gentner’s resignation as 
Director of the Worcester Art Museum, a 
position which he has held during the past 
eight years, took effect the first of July. 
But he will remain in the service of the 
Museum during the coming year at least as 
advisor in securing foreign works of art. 
Mr. Gentner will make his home in Italy. 

Mr. George W. Eggers, Acting Director 
of the Art Institute of Chicago since 
September 1916 has been elected Director 
of that institution for the coming year 
by the Board of Trustees. 


The Bulletin of the St. 
Louis Art League, which is 
published quarterly, has 
taken the name “Art in St. Louis” and in 
its current number gives an interesting and 
comprehensive report of art activities of a 
very wide nature in this very enterprising 
city of the middle west—such for example 
as patriotic music competitions, the award 
of certificates of merit for the best archi- 
tectural designs shown in buildings erected 
in St. Louis in 1916, proposed decorations 
for the new State Capitol, the Municipal 
Theatre, the Little Theatre, the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, exhibitions of paint- 
ings, and accepted civic art designs. 

The project for decorating the State 
Capitol is very interesting and has been 
placed in the hands of a Committee com- 


ART IN 
ST. LOUIS 
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prising Prof. Pickard of the State Uni- 
versity; Mr. Bixby, President of the City 
Art Museum, Mr. Downing, President 
of the New England National Bank and 
Treasurer of the Kansas City Art League, 
Mrs. W. R. Painter of Jefferson City, 
former state regent of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and Mr. Kocian, a 
St. Louis art dealer. The appropriation 
for the decorations seems, however, exceed- 
ingly small and inadequate being only 
$25,000. Mr. Edgerton Swarthout is the 
architect of the building. 


The ‘‘Colonial Kitchen”’ is 


NEWARK reported by the Newark 
MUSEUM Museum Association as 
EXHIBITS 


having been its most suc- 
cessful venture during the past year. This 
was a room 16 by 20 feet built in the 
Museum’s main gallery with a beamed 
ceiling, a fire-place, three windows and a 
corner cupboard. It was furnished com- 
pletely with articles drawn from the 
Museum collection and borrowed, and dur- 
ing the three weeks it was open it was 
visited by over seventeen thousand persons. 
Each afternoon two students from the 
Normal School in Colonial costume told 
visitors about the life that centered in early 
days about the kitchen and how therein 
were learned the Arts of Life as well as the 
more ordinary household arts—working of 
samplers, spinning, weaving, etc., ete. 

It was the original intention of the 
Museum Director to send this kitchen out 
as a traveling exhibit, but it did not prove 
practical. The Museum has, however, 
sent out as traveling exhibitions a fine 
collection of printing by Bruce Rogers, 
and one comprising 226 items showing the 
Art of Modern Color Printing, besides 
which one of Wood Engravings by Rudolph 
Ruzicka is now in preparation. 


In addition to the summer 


SUMMER . 
school at the Art Institute 
HAUNTS OF . . 
and out of door sketching 
CHICAGO 
classes, a number of sum- 
ARTISTS 


mer artist camps are find- 
ing place in the Lake Michigan region. 
The Summer School of Painting at Sauga- 
tuck, Mich., on the shore of the great lake 
has a large class during its ninth season. 
Frederick Frary Fursman is director. He 
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came as the associate with the late Walter 
Marshall Clute, lecturer, teacher, writer 
and painter of the Art Institute who had 
charge of the school at Saugatuck a num- 
ber of*years. Preceding Mr. Clute were 
John Johansen and Jean McLane, his wife 
and before that William Wendt. The list 
of instructors contains a number of famous 
names. Charles M. Lesaar portrait pain- 
ter, has opened an art school at Fish Creek, 
Wis., on the ‘picturesque Green Bay 
peninsula in the Wisconsin State Park. 
This section is peopled every summer with 
painters, illustrators, musicians and _lit- 
erary folk from every part of the coun- 
try. Kish-ke-kwan-to-noi s the name of the 
camp. At Eagle’s Nest, the artists’ camp 
on Rock River where Lorado Taft and 
Nellie V. Walker, sculptors, Ralph Clark- 
son, Oliver Dennett Grover, Charles Francis 
Browne, painters, have studios and Ham- 
lin Garland, the writer, and other literary 
men meet, there is always in summer a 
small group of painters and sculptors. The 
studio of Mr. Taft is spacious and some of 
his colossal figures are cast there. At 
Milton, Wis., at Lake Geneva, and along 
the Rock River, several hours’ journey from 
the city, are artists’ haunts with instruc- 
tors from various schools and often from 
the east, while many local painters in their 
turn have gone to Provincetown or to some 
other well-known center on the Atlantic 
Coast. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell has 
just returned to this coun- 
try from France and Eng- 
land, where, during the past year and more, 
he has been making drawings of wartime 
works. He expects to remain for some 
months in the United States and will give 
a series of illustrated lectures on Lithog- 
raphy, Etching, Whistler, The Wonder of 
Work, and War Work in Europe and 
America, at the leading art museums and 
institutions. These lectures have been 
delivered before the Royal Academy of 
Arts; South Kensington Museum; Society 
of British Architects; Royal Society of 
Arts, Royal College of Art, and elsewhere. 

Arrangements can be made for lectures 
by Mr. Pennell and for an exhibition of 
Mr. Pennell’s war-time work through the 
American Federation of Arts. 


LECTURES BY 
JOSEPH PENNELL 


COURTESY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC BUREAU OF THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY 


EVENING IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN JUST BEFORE THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
WAS ILLUMINATED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
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NEWS ITEMS 


The National Arts Club through its 
American Artists’ War Emergency Fund 
Committee, of which Mr. Douglas Volk is 
Chairman, has developed a plan and is 
actively engaged in securing a fund for the 
relief of American art workers who may be 
overtaken by distress caused by the war. 
This fund will be raised principally by the 
sale of a “Service Together” seal stamp 
designed by Mr. Eugene F. Savage, Prix de 
Rome 1912. These stamps are sold at the 
rate of one cent each in quantities of 
twenty-five and upward and can be used 
in much the same manner as the Red Cross 
Christmas stamps. 


Frederick MacMonnies and Thomas 
Hastings are designing and executing a 
monument to commemorate the Battle of 
Princeton which is to be erected in the near 
future in a public park at Princeton. The 
relief designed by Mr. MacMonnies repre- 
sents General Washington advancing with 
his troops to the battle of Princeton from 
the midst of which emerges a symbolic 
figure of Liberty. The monument. will 
cost $60,000, three fourths of which amount 
was contributed by the State and National 
Governments, the remainder 
popular subscription. 


raised by 


Under the auspices of the Association of 
Art Museum Directors an exhibition of 
water colors by John Singer Sargent and 


Winslow Homer will be circulated next 
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winter among the museums of the middle 
west. ‘There will be about twenty works 
by each master borrowed from public and 
private collections. Mr. Robert B. Harshe, 
Assistant Director of the Carnegie Institute, 
is assembling the collection and will have 
it in charge. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
announces its Twelfth Annual Exhibition 
of paintings by American artists to be 
held from September 23d to October 28th, 
1917, inclusive. In previous years this 
exhibition has been merely invited, but this 
season the group will be widened and 
paintings admitted by jury as well as by 
invitation. Entry cards and blanks can be 
secured from Mr. R. A. Holland, Director 
of the City Art Museum. The former must 
reach St. Louis no later than September 3d. 


The American Civic Association will 
hold its 1917 Convention in the City of 
St. Louis, October 22d to 24th, meeting 
for the first time, since the formation of the 
Association in 1904, west of the Mississippi. 


Prof. Arthur Wesley Dow, Professor of 
Fine Arts, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, conducted summer 
classes under the auspices of the Portland 
Art Association in Portland, Oregon, from 
July 16th to August 18th, following the 
meeting of the National Education Associ- 
ation in that city. 


The Pictorial Photographers of America 
are arranging an exhibition of approxi- 
mately one hundred photographic prints 
by well known pictorial photographers .to 
be sent on tour to a limited number of 
museums, public libraries and art associ- 
ations during the coming season. Mr. 
Edward R. Dickson is Segretary of the 
organization which has its headquarters 
at the National Arts Club of New York 
City. 


The Detroit Art Museum has purchased 
from its Summer Exhibition “A Day in 
June,” by George Bellows, which was 
awarded the Temple Gold Medal of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, at 
the Academy’s Annual Exhibition last 
spring. 


Dr. Christian Brinton, the well known 
art critic, writer and lecturer, has recently 
received from the King of Sweden a mag- 
nificent insignia, a decoration and with it 
_a diploma pronouncing him a Knight of 
the Royal Order of Vasa, naming him a 
Knight of the First Class. The honor was 
conferred in recognition of Dr. Brinton’s 
efforts to make modern Swedish art better 
known in America through the preparation 
of the elaborate Official Catalogue of the 
Seandinavian Exhibition shown in this 
country 1912-13 and the Official Catalogue 
| of the Swedish Exhibition shown suc- 
cessfully during 1916-1917; and through 
other channels, writing and lecturing ex- 

tensively on the subject. 


_ During the past year the Worcester Art 
/ Museum has made some notable acquisi- 
tions, among which may be mentioned 
“Golden Light” and ““Moon Mystery” 

by Blakelock, “‘Moonlight Pond’? and 
“Low Tide, Honfleur,’’ by Homer Martin, 
| “Girl Driving Turkeys,” by George Fuller, 
| “The Rapids, Yellowstone,’ by John 
_Twachtman, and a group of eleven water 
colors by John Singer Sargent, painted 
during the past spring in Florida. 


An admirable portrait of Mark Twain 
by the late Charles Noel Flagg has recently 
been presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by Miss Ellen Earle Flagg, 


the artist’s daughter. 


The Toledo Art Museum has purchased 

for its permanent collection from _ its 

Summer Exhibition, F. Luis Mora’s full 
length painting “Jeanne Cartier.” 


The Museum of the Rhode Island School 
of Design owns no less than six examples 
of the work of Winslow Homer. Among 
these is the well known “On a Lea Shore” 
painted in 1900. 


_ Twenty-five of the patriotic posters by 
Students of the New York High Schools 
lately entered in a prize competition and 
exhibited at the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York, have been placed with The American 
Federation of Arts for further exhibition. 
The work is of a high standard and most 
interesting in character. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KARL BITTER, A BIOGRAPHY. By 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL. Published under 
the auspices of The National Sculpture Society 
by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
Price $2.00 net, 


No book of fiction could be fuller of 
romance and interest than this biography 
of Karl Bitter, an Austrian immigrant who 
sought and found his fortune in a new 
country to which he brought not only the 
wealth of his talents but the gold of loyal 
citizenship. The story of his life is fully 
and beautifully told by Ferdinand Schevill, 
who must have been in close sympathy as 
well as intimate relationship with the sculp- 
tor. 

And a wonderful life it was, lived always 
on a high plane with noble purpose, the 
love of art its motive power; a life which 
found in the sculptor’s numerous achieve- 
ments fine and adequate expression. 

The book contains, besides the biog- 
raphy thirty-eight beautiful reproductions 
of Mr. Bitter’s works as well as two ad- 
mirable portraits of him. It also gives a 
chronological list of his works and a con- 
cise table of biographical data and leading 
honors. In all it is a valuable addition 
to the literature of American art. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY — ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE. BY 
PAUL N. ANDERSON. J. B. Lippincott & 
Company, Philadelphia, Publishers. Price $2.50 net. 

This is a book of 302 pages devoted to 
the technique of pictorial photography, 
especially adapted to the needs of those 
workers who without wishing to under- 
take a study of the scientific phase of the 
art, have passed beyond the beginners’ 
stage and are seeking through this medium 
pictorial expression. Part one deals with 
apparatus—the camera, the lens, plates, 
etc.; part two with negative modifications; 
part three, printing methods; part four, 
color; part five, photographing by artificial 
light and motion-picture photography. 
Mr. Anderson is lecturer in the Charles H. 
White School of Photography, and some 
of the finest illustrations in the book are 
from negatives which he has made. Among 
these is the frontispiece—a portrait of the 
well-known landscape painter, Henry R. 
Poore. 
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THE MUSEUM, A Magazine edited by John 


Cotton Dana and published by The Newark | 


Museum Association. Price 50 cents. 


The first and possibly the last number 
of this really delightful magazine, purposed 
chiefly for museum workers, was gotten 
out by the Staff of the Newark Library 
and the Newark Museum on very short 
notice as an experiment to show both the 
need of such a publication and how it could 
best be done. : 

It could not, the Editor says (if continued 
and published monthly), live on subscrip- 
tions; it would have to be supported by the 
Museums. But as a museum is an edu- 
cational institution, set up and kept in 
motion to help the members of its com- 
munity become wiser and more effective; 
as it can help them only if they use it and 
they can use it only as they know of it, 
some such organ of publicity is essential. 
Department stores advertise, why, there- 
fore, should not art museums? 

The Museum presumably would not 
reach nor interest the masses. It would, 
in fact, occupy the position of the present 
day trade journals which are not intended 
for the general public but for a limited 
circulation among those specially interested 
in a given subject. But these are perhaps 
the most interesting magazines published 
today inasmuch as they are addressed to a 
definite audience with a definite purpose. 
Furthermore The Museum advertised 
among museum workers might well prove 
an instrument in securing wider advertise- 
ment which would appeal to and reach 
the general public. Certainly the first 
issue of this magazine gives a vast amount 
of material for thought and goes to show 
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how broad is the museum’s point of attack 
and how wide the scope of its activity. 

Articles are contributed by Prof. Lucas 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, by Mr. Dana, Alice W. Kendall, 
F. Weitenkampf, Louise Connolly, Alice 
Wilde, Helen E. Saunders, M. L. Gates 
and others. And some of the subjects 
treated are “Introducing Children to’ 
Sculpture,’ “‘The Little Red School 
House,”’ ““Homelands Exhibit in Museums,” 
‘Printing Presses in Museums and Li- 
braries.”’ 


A GOOD HOME FOR EVERY WAGE-f{ 


EARNER. BY JOHN NOLEN Sc.D., | 
F.A.S. L.A. Published by The American Civie } 
Association. Price 25 cents. 


This is an address by John Nolen de- 
livered at the Annual Convention of the 
American Civic Association, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 15th, 1916, now 
published in pamphlet form by the Associa- 
tion. Printed in connection therewith is a 
list of low cost housing developments in 
the United States, compiled by R. L. 
Davison. 

This is a subject of timely interest and 
one which should not be set aside because 
the Nation is now at war. The British 
in this respect set us an excellent example 
inasmuch as they have continued their 
study of the subject without interruption | 
during the past three years and have put 
into practice the knowledge gained both — 
by study and experiment in the past. 
America is still in the making and the 
question of homes for wage-earners is one 
of the most important confronting us today. 
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